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Early studies in administrative theory 
viewed administration largely as a pro- 
cess for allocating and coordinating the 
resources of an enterprise to facilitate 
its effective and efficient progress 
toward defined goals. This conception of 
an enterprise as essentially a mechani- 
cal functioning of men, materials, and 
machines changed when research findings 
indicated that the human work unit it- 
self is a highly developed and complex 
social system. The enterprise was con- 
ceived to consist not only of the formal 
pattern of jobs and job relationships 
within the organization, but also of an 
intangible series of human relationships. 
These relationships set standards of 
work, levels of output, and modes of 
conduct within the work group which 
could not be accounted for by the or- 
ganizational structure alone. Thus the 
concept evolved that an enterprise con- 
Sists really of two organizations--the 
formal and the informal. 


The schools have adopted many princi- 
ples and findings of administrative 
theory and research to meet their needs 
and problems. Studies have been made, 
for example, of the functions performed 
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by the school administrator and their 
relationship to current theories of ad- 
ministration.? Other studies have com- 
pared patterns of school organization 
with those that have developed in the 
military, government, industry, and 
business. 


While many studies have been made of 
the structure, organization, functions, 
and related aspects of the formal or- 
ganization of the school,research study- 
ing the sociological framework of the 
school has been given increased emphasis 
only recently. Most of the studies in 
this area have been concerned with such 
aspects of human interaction as patterns 
of leadership, individual satisfaction, 
and role expectations.? For example, the 
Midwest Administration Center has stud- 
ied the effect of the leadership style 
of administrators upon the interaction 
among staff members. 


The School as a Social Urgani zation 


Boyan made one of the earliest at- 
tempts to study the school as a social 
system. Borrowing his models from indus- 
try, he studied a junior high school as 
a social organization composed of a 
formal and an informal organization, and 
described the interaction between them.* 
Cornell and Jensen, among others, have 
also suggested that the school social 
organization can properly be studied as 
a series of relationships and have sug- 
gested the importance of the informal 
organization to an understanding of the 
effect of school organization upon ad- 
ministrative behavior.® 


Congreve, in a more recent study, 
has examined further the social organi- 
zation of the school.’ This study was 
based on the hypothesis that the formal- 
informal organization concept developed 
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in industrial settings was not applic- 
able to an enterprise which- demanded 
a high degree of social interaction. 
Consequently, Congreve felt that a care- 
ful study should be made of school 
staffs to determine the nature of their: 
social organization and the effect of 
administrative behavior upon this or- 
ganization. 


The study was conducted in two schools 
which were matched in respect to size 
and population characteristics, but which 
were under the leadership of administra- 
tors with different behavioral styles. 
The case study method was used in con- 
ducting the study. This involved visi- 
tation and observation in the schools, 
focused and nondirective interviews with 
staff members, and the collection of 
data through the use of various instru- 
ments. From these data it was possible 
to describe the formal organization, ad- 
ministrative behavior, and the social 
organization of each school. The find- 
ings of the subjective observations 
and interviews could also be corrobo- 
rated by data secured with the objective 
instruments. 


The Administrator’ s Behavior 


Differences in administrator behavior 
exist, of course, and this study con- 
firmed previous findings in this field. 
Some administrators prefer a formal ap- 
proach, relying heavily upon formally 
stated procedures and extensive written 
communications. While on a friendly 
hasis with staff members, such adminis- 
trators tend to keep a social distance 
between themselves and their teachers. 
Almost all personal contacts concerning 
school business occur in the adminis- 
trative offices, and the job specifi- 
cations and authority relations are spe- 
cifically designated and respected. 


On the other hand, some administrators 
prefer an informal approach, relying 
heavily upon face-to-face contact with 
staff members, and following a rather 
highly personalized approach with some. 
Much of the business of the school is 
conducted outside the offices. These ad- 
ministrators tend to express a great 
deal of concern about the human idio- 
Syncrasies of their staff and problems 
of human relations. 


When the responses to administrator 
behavior by the staff members in Con- 
greve's study were analyzed several 
findings seemed to emerge. Staff members 
tended to prefer the formal, impersonal 
approach to administration rather than 
the informal, personal approach. They 
also described the formal administrator 
as being more consistent, more positive 
in his approach, and as satisfying more 
of their basic professional needs. 


Social Interaction in the School 


In studying the social interaction in 
the school, Congreve conceived of the 
social organization as functioning at 
three different levels of interaction. 
These levels he defined as follows: 


1. _Universalistic interaction was defined 
as being highly general in nature, evi- 
dencing no personal involvement of 
either interacting party, and usually 
confined to institutional requirements. 


2. Particularistic interaction was defined 
as being highly personal in nature, evi- 
dencing great personal involvement of 
both parties, and embodying any possible 
matters including institutional require— 
ments. 


3. Discretionalistic interaction was de- 
fined as lying somewhere between the 
extremes with the participants demon- 
strating a balance between institutional 
requirements and personal involvement. 


The schools in the study showed dif- 
ferences in the percentage of staff mem- 
bers who could be classified into these 
interaction categories. Under a highly 
formal administrator, a large propor- 
tion of the staff tended to interact at 
the in-between or discretionalistic 
level. Under a highly informal adminis- 
trator, a large proportion of the staff 
tended to interact at the particular- 
istic level. The groups at the various 
levels also differed in the purposes 
they served. Under formal administration 
the groups tended to satisfy personal 
needs and to provide for the satis- 
faction of individual inadequacies. 
Under informal administration the groups 
tended to champion causes and sought to 
satisfy professional needs which they 
felt were not being satisfied by the 
administrator. 


The sex of the teacher appeared to 
have only slight effect at all levels of 
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interaction. However, at the particu- 
laristie level there seemed to be a 
tendency on the part of teachers to se- 
lect their friends from among others of 
the same sex. At every level of inter- 
action, too, the teachers rated highest 
by their administrators were also the 
ones most favorably regarded by their 
fellow teachers. 


The Fower Structure in the School 


Membership in the power structure of 
the schools studied tended to be a func- 
tion of both personality and ability, 
which resulted in influence over persons 
in the formal administrative hierarchy, 
as well as over the other members in the 
organization. Older staff members, those 
rated highest by the administrators, and 
those who had served on the staffs for 
the longest periods of time, tended to 
occupy power positions in the school. 
Under informal administration the teach- 
ers who were most popular at the par- 
ticularistic level of interaction tended 
to be the most inf'luential over both 
teachers and administrators. Under form- 
al administration there seemed to be no 
relationship between popularity and 
Power influence. 


The Administrator’ s Responsibility 


The study summarized above has pointed 
to several hypotheses concerning the in- 
formal organization of the school which 
are of particular significance to the 
school administrator. Because the find- 
ings in this study are based upon an ex- 
amination of only two schools, they must 
be considered tentative. However, care- 
ful consideration and evaluation of them 
by an administrator in terms of his own 
situation can provide him with addition- 
al insights into the social "climate" 
in his school. 


1. Administrator behavior has an ef- 
fect upon the informal organization of 
the staff. If this behavior satisfies 
the professional needs of the teachers, 
then the informal organization will tend 
to satisfy individual needs. If this 
behavior fails to satisfy the profes- 
sional needs of the staff, then the in- 
formal organization will champion those 
needs, and, in so doing, may divide the 
school into opposing camps. 


2. There appears to be a definite 
relationship between leadership style 
and the informal organization of the 
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school. The formal administrator will 
tend to encourage the development of a 
high degree of discretionalistic behav- 
ior on the part of the staff. As the 
administrator's leadership style becomes 
more informal it will tend to encourage 
the development of a greater degree of 
particularistic behavior among the mem- 
bers of the staff. Since no adminis- 
trator can make provision for the per- 
sonal needs of every staff member, some 
members will tend to be overlooked. 
Thus, over a period of time, there will 
develop groups of staff members who feel 
close to the administrator and other 
groups who do not. 


3. Teacher effectiveness does not 
appear to be greatly affected by the 
nature of the informal organization of 
the school. Unlike industrial organi- 
zations, where a direct relationship 
has been found to exist between the in- 
formal organization and productivity, no 
such relationship seems to exist in the 
school. 


4. The school is not a family. Teach- 
ers do not look toward the administrator 
to satisfy their personal needs or to be 
treated with a great deal of personal 
attention. They tend to prefer the ad- 
ministrator who plans, organizes, and 
communicates in such ways as to ensure 
that all are informed; that those af- 
fected by pending changes are consulted; 
and that the professional needs pre- 
requisite to effective teaching are 
satisfied. 


5. The administrator must not become 
overly concerned with the personal feel- 
ings of staff members. The more formal, 
impersonal, but friendly, administrative 
style appears to be the most effective. 
Furthermore, it is not who associates 
with whom which is of importance to the 
administrator; rather, it is the nature 
of the needs which this interaction pro- 
poses to satisfy which is important. If 
all teachers feel secure in their po- 
sition and their professional needs are 
being provided for, then the personal 
need satisfaction of the informal or- 
ganization should be of no concern to 
the administrator. 


6. Admittedly, the administrator faces 
a difficult task. The effective adminis- 
trator must initiate structure in the 
interaction among staff members. At the 
Same time, he must show consideration 
toward the group members upon whom he 
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depends for the accomplishment of goals. 
His principal concern should be to main- 
tain the proper perspective. When he 
becomes deeply imbedded in the highly 
personal interaction of the informal or- 
ganization of his staff, he may confuse 
satisfaction of individual needs with 
organizational goals, lose objectivity, 
and, because he cannot interact at this 
level with all staff members, lose ef- 
fective contact with many members of his 
staff. 


Willard J. Congreve is currently awaiting assign- 
ment as a Principal in the Chicago Public Schools. 
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ual needs of his staff members? 


1. In what respect, if any, would you expect the findings of similar 
studies conducted in your school to differ from those reported in 


2. What can an administrator do to utilize the informal organization in 
his school more effectively in the administrative process? 


3. How deeply should an administrator concern himself with the individ- 
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